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ABSTRACT 

This guide suggests techniques for teaching skills in 
summary writing to students of English as a foreign language (EFL) in 
scientific and technical fields. Activities include: 
pre-summarization (identification of thesis sentences, conclusions 
and other essential components, multiple readings, notetaking and 
text-marking); summarization activities (summarization of text 
sections for class discussion, and full-text summarization); 
discussion of aspects such as summary length and level of 
abstraction; and evaluation and grading using peer comparison, class 
discussion, student-teacher conferences, and emphasis on positive 
aspects of student writing efforts. (MSB) 
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It is widely accepted that English has became a language of 
international communication. As such, it is used by native and 
non-native speakers to communicate with each other. The need to 
use English fairly often and uith some degree of sophistication 
is most clearly felt by EFL professionals in the fields of Science 
and Technology* In fact, it can be claimed that advancement and 
job security are directly related to the ease uith which the pro- 
fessional is able to communicate in English with a wide range of 
people*. 

EFL Btudsnts of Science and Technology may deal not only with 
technical problems but also with organizational and managerial prob- 
lems; the former are inevitably part of the latter* In order to 
propose a solution for a technical .problems which in turn is part 
of a idrger organizational problem, the EFL professional must 
communicate with different people from different backgrounds for 
different purposes* Moreover, the EFL professional's technical 
knowledge frequently needs to be transmitted so that such non- 
technical personnel as sales people and customers can understand 
it (Huckin and Olsen 19BU). 

One of the communication skills frequently needed by EFL pro- 
fessionals in the fields of Scienca and Technology is writing. 
Reporting of investigation results or suggested solutions to prob- 
lems ia often made In writing* EFL professionals need to be able 



to construct and compose arguments which are both logical end 
justifiable, to make suitable generalizetions f and to identify, 
emphasize, and summarize mein points in e concise and clear manner. 

In an EFL setting it is possible to present the students with 
opportunities to practice such written communication skills, so that 
when they enter thp real world they will possess the competencies 
that will sneble them to be promoted to positions of menagerial re- 
sponsibility. 

Procedures followed in class 
Pre-summarization activities 

The articles reed by students of Science and Technology in their 
EFL classes can be cetegorized es being expository. Expository 
structure is here defined es n a composition whose purpose is to 
communicate knowledge about a given topic" (Amiran and Jones 1982:15). 
It is important to explain tha structure of expository articles to 
the students in terms of overell organization. The teecher should 
point out that the thesis sentence is often found at the beginning, 
that'Wt?* iB normally a concluding statement at the end, and that 
many writarB clearly define in the introductory peragrephs what will 
be discussed in the 'erticle. It is a good idea to heve the atudents 
identify such perts of en erticle as the thesis sentence, the intro- 
duction r important dB tails/procedures/steps/hypotheses, and the 
conclusion prior to any writing. 

Reading articles for academic purposes is not the same as reeding 
newspapera for pleaaure. The former demanda e greater degree of 
concentration, precision, and intensity then does the latter. Tha 



teacher should emphasize thBt one reading is usually not enough 
when the reader's purpose is to explain what the article is about, 
elaborate on the meaning with accuracy, or formulate a generaliza- 
tion. In other words, several resdings sre necesssry when the 
readBr, and aspecislly the FL resder, wants to completely understand 
an article. 

Tha'tescher also needs to instruct the students in notstaking 
and/or textmarking techniques. Ample opportunity for practicing 
theae techniquea muat be provided ao that mental processing will be 
increaaed, rBaulting in more complete and eccurate work. Textmarking 
techniques include underlining key paasagss, making markB in ths 
margin, and even writing notes in the margin. TheBB tschniquss help 
readsra ramsmbBr what thsy rsad, diatinguiBh between important and 
unimportant information, decide what should or Bhould not -be 
included, and locate important idsaa for latsr rsference. ThB 
teacher can use an ovsrhsad projactor in ordsr to illustrate text- 
markiijo^tBChniquBB and msthodB of notstaking to the entire claBS, 
Summarization activities 

Before dealing with an Entire text, it is a good idsa to firBt have 
ths students divide the tsxt into sections. Each ssction nan then 
be BummBriZBd. Thia can be dons individually, in pairs, or in small 
- groupB during the leBBon. Ssveral Bamplea of ths Btudsnts' taxt 
division and ssction. summariss are put on the chalkboard and a cla33 
discussion ensues. It is also pDssibls to have the. studsnta sum- 
marize sections 'of an article orally bsfors doing so in writing. 
This activity involves what Taylor (198^:391) tsrms B Bnalyal3...that 



activity that occurs after the subject has read the words and that 
takes place primarily during thB second or third reading of text". 
It is during analysis that thB rBadBr thinks carefully about what 

he/shs has rBad v so'that important points arB distinguished from 

•> ' 

details and examples. 

Students nesd t6 be instructed about the importancBof analyzing 
what thay have read, ThBy nBBd to be madB awarB of thB necessity 
of chscking thBir ideaa about thB mBaning of an article with the text 
itself. In other words, studsn^s must be sure that what thsy* writs 
in their summariss'ls an accurate representation of thB author*s 
meaning. 

Students benafit grsatly from thBSB activitias or BXBrciSBS. 
Thay learn from practicing summarization skills , from discussing 
and analyzing their pasrs 1 work, from sharing problems, and from 
correcting and improving responsas. Thay also bBComB aware of their 
oun abilities vis-a-vis summary writing and develop an undBrstanding 
of how difficult a'* task it is. 

Students frsquantly ask how long a summary should bB and what 
should ba included in it. ThesB questions ara related to the. notions 
of conciseness and IbvbI of abstraction, union ara thBmaalves closely 
intertwined. Many teachBra fBBl that a summary "ahoulc? be about 
ona-third the length of tha original" CTaylor 19flt»:392), While thia 
SBBtns aatisfactory, it dOBS not anauiBr the question of level of 
abstraction. 

LbvbI of abatraction rafBrB to thB amount and typB of information 
a given audiancB TBquirBS. In thB EFL class, thB audience normally 



consists of a tBacher, who is usually the only reader} it may. 
howav/ar. also consist of peers if summaries are writtBn in pairs or 
small groups and then shared with thB other class members. This 
audience knous the writBr(a) fairly uelK ThB teacher reads care- 
fully In ordsr to ascBrtain what the writer is saying and has learned 
in order to grade the summary fairly. In short. thB summary is read 
clossly and thoroughly since the purpose of summary writing in a 
school sstting is not to inform (as in ths real world) but rathBr to 
demonstrBtB undBrstanding and knowlBdgB. ' 

In tha rsal world, thB EFL professional facBB a diffBrBnt audiBncB. 
This BudiBncs includBS pBoplB from various backgrounds who have 
diffarsnt nBBds* SomB may be Experts who will study thB summary or 
raport in'detail while others may skim and scan, looking only for 
the specific information with which thBy are concBrnBd. Real world 
audiencBS arB frsqusntly Ibss intBrBStBd in supporting dBtails than 
ara acadsmic audiBncBS. Ths formBr oftBn prBfsr gBnBralizationa as 
thBy ars constantly undBr prsssurB and must read quickly undBr 
distracting conditions; thBy find that supporting details detract 
from thBir undsrstanding of thB subjsct (Huckin and Olasn 19Bfe). 

It is thus crucial that the tBachBr explain that level of abatraction 
dspsnda primarily on thB audisncB for whom thB summary is being 
writtsn. . It ia BBSsntial that atudenta bs given the opportunity to 
write differsnt typBB of BummariBB so that thsy will be prBparBd 
for the real world. 
Evaluation and grading 

Students learn a great deal by comparing thBir work with thsir 
peers' work. Short summaries can be put on ths chalkboard; longer 



ones can db compared and alternatives suggestsd. Students can bx- 
plain iiihich type of audisncs might bs most intsrBstBd in "a par- 
ticulsr summBry. All studsnts bBnefit from such an evaluation pro- 
cbbs and ths Bmount of lBarning that occurs is incrsaaBd. 

Class discussion of a positivB nature, in an ooen and uiarm atmos- 
phere, bBnafitB everyone. Students should be Bncoureged to speak in 
terms of 'alternatives, to select the options thsy most liks, and to 
suggaat th B t othsr information is alao important and should be in- 
cluded bb uib11» ThB use of such positive expressions has its basis 
in humanistic Educational theory. Each student feels that his/hsr 
ideas are important and that lsarning is a cooparativs vBnturB. This 
ia in direct opposition to ths usual svaluation procsss. In most 
cIbbs settings, evaluation of written work is a private mattsr, tb- 
atricted to an oral and/or written sxchanga bstwasn tBachsr and 
atudant* 

The teacher too needs to maintain an opsn mind and a positivB 
attituds and to refrain from making judgmsnta. SincB judgmsnts sra 
not made, ]' I. b. ere left "opBn", students are Bncouragsd to think and 
to maks suggsstions. Discuaaions and evaluBtion in such Bn atmoaphBrB 
are relaxed Bnd tenBion-frBB, and studsnts ars able to concentrBte 

on ths taak at hand* 

Grading ia a requirement in most school settings. If the tBacher 
follows ths abova procedures when grading, studsnts will feel thB 
summary thsy have written has soma merit, Bt the vary least. It ia 
important to smphasiZB the positive aspects of the summary. This 
can be done in the margin or at the end of thB summary. If the 
teacher's purpose- is^ to encourage further writing it is important 
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that the student understand why the teacher has made specific 
suggestions concerning the need for additional or less information. 
Since this is usually, not clear to the student, individual con- 
ferences should bp scheduled by the teacher so that teacher and 
student comments, questions, and suggestions can be discussed after 
the summary has been 

Conclusion , 

The procedures described In this article can be used in any EFL 
or ESL class, assuming the students have attained the necessary 
level of competence in English, I have been following these pro- 
cedures with EFL students of Science and Technology for the past 
three years. Student repsonse has, on the whole, been positive, 
despite the fact that undergraduate students do not often have a 
claer idea of the job demands of their future profession. Student 
motivation has definitely been increased by the pre-summarization 
activities, class discussions, peer sharing of ideas and problems, 
and teacher-student conferences, as well as by the writing of 
dif fetlifit'typae of summaries for various real world audiences. It 
should be noted, howEver, that summary writing as described here is 
time-consuming; the- planning, the organization, the grading, end the 
individual conferences require a teacher who is willing to devote a 
great deal of time to his/her students. It is, nonetheless, worth 
the effort if one's aim is to prepare EFL students of Science and 
Technology for professional life in the real world, 
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